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SOCIETY FUNDS. 


Tur name of our Treasurer, J. Mason 
Everett, of Canton, was accidentally omitted 
from the list of officers published last month. 
We hope the omission did not give our 
readers the impression that, as we had no 
funds to deposit, the office had been abol- 
ished. It is true that just now the duties 
are not onerous; but the office still con- 


tinues, and a most excellent man fills it.’ 


We assure all our friends that money will 
be perfectly safe in his hands, and will be 
soon needed to meet the wants of the 
Society. 

The year is now drawing to a close. We 
beg our friends connected with the various 
Unitarian churches to look carefully over 
the list of their contributions for the main- 
tenance of Christian work during the year, 
and ascertain if through any oversight the 
Sunday-school Society has been forgotten. 
If in any case it shall so prove, let it be 
remembered that it is not too late to rectify 
the mistake. We will not urge, as we 
might, the need of the Society; but we 
will urge the need of the performance of 
its full Christian duty by every Unitarian 
church. 


LESSON X. 
UNCLEANNESS. 


PuysicaL or outward uncleanness will 
be the best point to start from, because 
best understood. Even this can be «shown 
to be owing very much to inward tastes 
and feelings. The habitually unclean get 
to be on very good terms with their dirt, 
and live contentedly in a condition that 


would be intolerable to one whose nature 
was such as to be satisfied only with things 
clean and pure. 

The relation of cleanliness in person and 
in outward surroundings to health may be 
dwelt upon. 

Dirt is not always uncleanness. That 
fastidiousness that would keep one back 
from doing necessary work, because it in- 
volves some soiling of the hands, is not to 
be reckoned a virtue. A dingy face in a 
workshop is no mark of untidiness, and is 
a deal handsomer than the clean face of 
an idle dandy. A man handling charcoal, 
though he becomes as black as the coal 
itself, is not necessarily untidy. It is the 
dirt kept after the work is done that be- 
comes uncleanness. 

Soap and water are elements of the high- 
est civilization, and have much to do with 
physical and spiritual conditions. ‘‘ Clean- 
liness is next to godliness.” 


MORAL UNCLEANNESS. 


It is easy to pass from physical unclean- 
ness to moral. In fact, much of outward 
uncleanness is owing to inward. The 
young, however, will see the moral and 
spiritual side of our subject more plainly 
through its analogies to the physical side. 

Take the hand of a judge, as white, 
clean, handsome, as you please. Tell the 
scholars.that the judge had a case to try 
between a poor man and a rich man, in 
which the rich man was wholly in the 
wrong. But the rich man put money into 
that hand, and the judge decided the case 
in his favor, and the poor man had to suffer. 
Does the hand seem as good and clean as 
before? Do they not feel that there is a 
stain upon it? Can it be washed off ? 
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Perhaps the older scholars will appreciate 
the sleep-walking scene in Macbeth, in 
which the spots of blood to somnambulic 
vision show on a murderous hand, and can 
be removed by no outward cleansing. 

Such illustrations will show what unclean 
hands are in a moral sense, and make clear 
the ‘‘clean hands” referred to by the 
Psalmist. 

Wrong deeds are stains upon the life. 
But what is the cause of the wrong deeds? 
Where is the real uncleanness? It is in 
the heart. Impure, wicked desires fill the 
mind with impure, wicked thoughts, and 
lead to bad acts. If we could look upon 
each other’s souls we should see each 
other’s impurities. But now we only see 
them as they come out in the life. The 
real uncleanness then is within, and the real 
cleansing is to be the casting out of evil. 
The outwardrcleansing with water becomes 
symbolic of the inward cleansing, — the 
purification of the spirit. 


“ Wash ye, make you clean; put away the evil 
of your doings from before mine eyes.’’ — Jsa. i. 16. 

“Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, 
and ye shall be clean: from all your filthiness and 
from all your idols will I cleanse you.’’ — Ezek. 
XXxXvi. 25. : 

“Cleanse thou me from secret faults.’? — Ps. 
xix. 12. 

‘“« The Book of Good Counsels,” a trans- 


lation from the Sanskrit of the ‘‘ Hitopa- 
désa,” has the following : — 


“Away with those that preach to us the washing 
off of sin; 

Thine own self is the stream for thee to make 
ablution in; 

In self-restraint it rises pure, flows clear in tide of 
truth, 

By widening banks of wisdom, in waves of peace 
and ruth. , 

Bathe thee, thou son of Pandor, with reverence 
and with rite; 

For never yet was water met could wash the spirit 
white.’’ 


Our evangelical Christian friends have 
given such an interpretation to the words, 
“©The blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, 
cleanseth us from all sin,” that the force 
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of the apostle’s meaning is lost, and the 
passage itself almost brought into disre- 
pute. But let ‘‘ the blood of Christ ” sym- 
bolize to us that pure, sweet spirit that was 
in Christ, making him God’s son, — and 
how true that that spirit received into our 
souls will cleanse us of evil! 

Impurity of spirit, that corrupts the 
heart, defiles the thoughts, and comes out 
in evil deeds, is the uncleanness to be re- 
moved. - 


CEREMONIAL UNCLEANNESS. 


Here uncleanness has a technical mean- 
ing, and may or may not involve outward 
or inward uncleanness. 

Moses designated certain animals that 
might be eaten as food, and certain animals 
that might not be eaten. The former he 
pronounced clean, and the latter unclean. 
Technically then, or according to the Mo- 
saic rule, one animal would be clean and 
another unclean, when in reality one was 
as clean as the other. 

The Mosaic law instances some seventy 
cases in which uncleanness is to be imputed. 
The touching of a dead beast defiled for a 
day; the touching of a dead human body 
for seven days. Therefore, under the Jew- 
ish law, if a person put his hand upon the 
dead body of his friend, whether by acci- 
dent or from the prompting of affection, he 
was made unclean for seven days. And as 
every one he touched was made unclean for 
a day, he must avoid all clean people, and 
be avoided by them. According to our 
notions, there is here no real uncleanness. 

The leper was specially marked as un- 
clean. He must be banished from Jewish 
society, and hold himself aloof from all but. 
lepers like himself. 

The ceremonially unclean, it will be 
observed, were put in an uncomfortable 
position. ‘They were not so free as their 
clean neighbors. They were denied the 
privileges of the sanctuary, and were de- 
prived in a greater or less degree of the 
enjoyments of society. As far as possible, 
this uncleanness then would be avoided. 
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Nor was the remaining in a quarantine 
state for a specified time all. Cleanness 
did not return of itself. Ablutions and 
ceremonial observances were necessary to 
purification. The law in this regard was 
inexorable. The unclean man who refused 
to purify himself in accordance with its 
ritual was to be ‘‘ cut off from Israel,” — 
which probably means put to death. 

Moses claimed the same divine authority 
for the ceremonial law that he did for the 
moral. It was, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord,” in 
each case. So the one law came to the 
Jew with the same binding force as the 
other. And is it strange that the law whose 
penalties were certain and immediate, which 
was in constant operation before men’s eyes, 
should come to be regarded as more impor- 
tant than that law which was mostly invis- 
ible in its workings? The ceremonial law 
could be kept.to the letter, though the first 
and great command, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart,” was for- 
gotten. 

It was the ceremonial law that the 
learned Jews made their study. And, not 
content with the statutes of Moses, they 
must refine upon them, and extend their 
application. Moses directed that all the 
produce of the ground should be tithed. 
The strict Pharisee argued that it was un- 
lawful to eat what had not been tithed. 
So he would not eat even the smallest herb 
unless the law in this regard had been com- 
plied with. In this way, in all directions, 
the Pharasaic scribes and lawyers refined 
upon the code of Moses, making still more 
heavy upon men’s shoulders the load that 
was already burdensome. Moses declared 
by positive enactment what should consti- 
tute uncleanness; but the scribes guarded 
his enactments by rules of their own, to 
which they attached an importance beyond 
that of the moral law itself. 

It must not be thought that ceremonial 
uncleanness had no significancy. The great 
law-giver did not construct his cumbersome 
code with no good purpose in view. He 
had the hereditary faith of his nation in the 
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one God, and had been instructed in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians. The com- 
monwealth he established was to be under 
the Divine Ruler. It was to be emphati- 
cally a religious commonwealth; but the 
sanitary and moral conditions of its people 
were not to be disregarded. He made no 
distinction in the rules he established. The 
sanitary provision was as divine as the 
‘«Thou shalt not bear false witness.” In 
the minutest things the Israelite was re- 
minded that he was under God’s rule. It 
would seem, when we Jook back to the 
Mosaic time, that no better system of laws 
for keeping the Israelites in the worship of 
Jehovah, for the making of them a strong 
and compact nation whose sanitary and 
moral welfare should be assured, could be 
devised. 

Ceremonial uncleanness is symbolic of 
spiritual. Going into the sanctuary was to 
the Jew going into the presence of God. 
Physical purity was therefore demanded. 
But God is a spirit, says Jesus, and is 
confined to no place; and must be every- 
where worshipped in spirit and truth. It 
is, therefore, spiritual uncleanness that hin- 
ders true worship, and shuts out from the 
spiritual temple. 

It is quite important that the scholars be 
able to discriminate between real unclean- 
ness and merely technical, —or that de- 
pending upon arbitrary rules and customs. 
This will enable them to understand why 
Jesus so often comes into collision with the 
Pharisees; why he sometimes purposely 
violates rules that are well enough in 
themselves, but are bad through the absurd 
importance given to them, —as when he 
sat down to meat in the Pharisee’s house 
with unwashed hands. 


LESSON XI. 
THE CURE OF THE LEPER. 


Mattuew places this incident in the 
life of Jesus just after the Sermon on 
the Mount. Mark connects it with the 
Galilean circuit, which fgrmed the subject 
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of one of last month’s lessons. Luke 
speaks of it as transpiring when Jesus 
‘‘was in a certain city.” We have fol- 
lowed Mark, with whom Luke very well 
accords, instead of Matthew. It is very evi- 
dent that the last, in the bringing together 
so many incidents as are related in chapters 
ix. and x., had no purpose of presenting 
them in chronological order. 


LEPROSY. 


This term is from a Greek word signify- 
ing scaly, and was used to designate a 
disease of the skin in which small scales 
appeared. In most forms of this disease 
the scales were white. There was one 
form of it, however, in which the scales 
were of a dark color. It is observable that 
in the descriptions of what is called leprosy 
in Leviticus, there is no allusion to the 
formation of scales. The impression we 
get from what is there given, is that there 
was a disease, or a class of diseases, char- 
acterized by an eruption upon some part 
of the surface of the body, and gradually 
spreading, so as sometimes to cover the 
whole body. From other Biblical allusions, 
we learn that the portion of the skin lep- 
rously affected was white as snow (Ex. iv. 
6; Num. xii. 10; 2 Kings v. 27). This 
appearance would undoubtedly be pre- 
sented by the formation of fine white scales 
upon the surface. 

The people of the East, living in warm 
climates, and under circumstances which 
prevented a proper diet and due attention 
to cleanliness, were peculiarly susceptible 
to cutaneous diseases. Leprosy existed 
among the Egyptians, and, no doubt, ina 
more aggravated form among the Israelites 
while in bondage to the Egyptians. Com- 
pelled to hard labor under cruel taskmas- 
ters, they were unable to comply with those 
conditions of life which are necessary to 
health. They became that lowest class 
which in every society is most open to the 
attacks of disease. It can. readily be con- 
ceived that the circumstances attending 
their wanderings in the desert were not 
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such as would lessen their liability to suffer 
from cutaneous disorders. 

It is maintained by some writers that 
leprosy was not contagious. The fact of 
the priest being brought into contact with 
the leper is adduced as one of the proofs 
of this. The regulations of Moses in re- 
gard to leprosy these writers regard as 
religious rather than sanitary. On the 
other hand, there are good reasons for 
believing that it was, under some circum- 
stances at least, contagious. The crusaders 
brought the disease from the East into Eu- 
rope, where it prevailed to a considerable 
extent for some time. The same principle 
of isolation was adopted.in regard to it as 
in the East. The improvements civiliza- 
tion has wrought in the manners of the 
people has caused it to disappear from the 
Western nations. In the East, it still con- 
tinues in some form or other. 

May it not be the truth in regard to this 
disease, that it was contagious among that 
class whose poverty in the means of living 
and whose low tastes led to an unwhole- 
some and irregular diet and to uncleanly 
habits; while the more favored class were 
nearly, though not altogether, proof against 
its contaminating influence ? 


MOSAIC REGULATIONS. 


Even though we may argue that these 
were sanitary in their nature, we must 
admit that they were sanitary from the 
Mosaic point of view rather than from our 
own. Sanitary measures always have some 
relation to the causes of disease. The 
Israelite probably never looked upon any 
disease as the natural result of physical 
causes. It was a punishment from God. 
In the case of leprosy, God’s hand was 
only the more visible, punishing for some 
grievous sin. The leper was ‘‘ smitten of 
God;” and the faithful Israelite avoided 
him for fear of the same ‘‘ stroke,” through 
moral contamination rather than from phys- 
ical. 

Lepers were to go with rent garments, 
with long dishevelled hair, covered to the 
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upper lip, as mourners for their own death ; 
for leprosy was regarded as a living death. 
If any one approached them, they were to 
warn him off by crying out ‘‘Unclean! 
Unclean!” They were obliged to live out- 
side of the city in seclusion, as every thing 
they touched became defiled. Every thing 
in any house they might enter became un- 
clean. They might attend the synagogue, 
but separate compartments were built for 
them; and they were obliged to be the first 
to enter the synagogue and the last to leave. 
A more despised and hardly used class of 
afflicted people it would be difficult to con- 
ceive. Whatever the charity doled out to 
them, they must have suffered great depri- 
vations. 
It is a curious circumstance that th 

Mosaic law regarded the leper as unclean 
only while his disease was in activity; that 
is, spreading over the surface of his body. 
When he became entirely leprous, his whole 
body white as snow, he was no longer un- 
clean. Does this suggest a moral truth? 
Sin is a moral or spiritual leprosy. The 
man completely vile in his outward life has 
no power to attract others to evil. It is 
the man living amid the decencies of life, in 
whom the evil principle is active, but par- 
tially or wholly veiled, whose influence is 
polluting. 


PURIFICATION. 


As it was the priest who must pronounce 
upon the leprous character of the disease, 
so it was the priest who must decide in 
regard to its cure. The leper from whom 
all signs of the disease had disappeared 
sent for the priest, who went to him out- 
side of the camp or city to examine his con- 
dition. If satisfied that the man was free 
from disease, the priest took two clean living 
birds, a piece of cedar-wood, some crim- 
son wool, and hyssop; and killed one of 
the birds over a vessel of spring water, so 
that the blood ran into it and mingled with 
the water. He then tied together the wool, 
hyssop, and cedar-wood, with the tops of 
the wings and tip of the tail of the living 
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bird, and dipping all into the mixture of 
plood and water, sprinkled the hand of the 
restored man seven times. The living bird 
was then dipped in the mixture, and given 
his liberty. 

What plant is denoted by hyssop is not 
clear to Biblical botanists. It was probably 
some fragrant creeping plant. In 1 Kings 
iv. 33, it is said that Solomon spoke of 
trees, “from the cedar-tree that is in Leb- 
anon unto the hyssop that springeth out of 
the wall.” Probably the Psalmist alluded 
to the use of hyssop in purificatory services, 
when he said: ‘‘ Purge me with hyssop, 
and I shall be clean.” 

After the above ceremony, the man was 
to wash his garments, cut off his hair, bathe, 
and return to the city; but could not enter 
his house till after seven days. 

On the seventh day afterwards, the man 
had his hair again cut, and also his beard 
and eyebrows. His garments were again 
cleansed, and his body immersed. The 
next day he carried two he-lambs and one 
ewe-lamb, some fine flour mixed with oil, 
and a vessel of oil, to the temple. Or, if 
poor, he carried two young pigeons, instead 
of one of the he-lambs and the ewe-lamb. 
The priest laid both hands upon the he- 
lamb, which was the trespass offering, and 
then killed it. 
blood; one in a vessel, the other in his 
hand. ‘That which was caught in a vessel 
was sprinkled against the altar. The priest 
with the blood in his hand went towards 
the restored man, who, having been im- 


Two priests caught the 


mersed in the leper’s chamber, was stand- 
ing in the porch leading from the women’s 
court into the men’s. The man projected 
his head into the men’s court, and the priest 
touched the tip of his right ear with blood ; 
then his right hand,-and received the blood 
on the thumb; then his right leg, and was 
touched with blood on the great toe. The 
priest then took some of the oil, and touched 
the same places, and put oil also upon the’ 
man’s head. The man was then pronounced 
clean, and was received again into the con- 
gregation. 
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MODERN LEPROSY. 


There is a modern distemper bearing the 
name of leprosy, which some travellers and 
writers upon Biblical subjects are disposed 
to regard as the same disease described in 
the Bible. In this modern disease, the 
worst affected parts decay and drop from 
the body. Thompson in ‘‘ The Land and 
the Book” says: ‘On my approach to the 
Holy City, I was startled out of my reverie 
by the sudden apparition of a crowd of 
beggars, ‘sans eyes, sans nose, sans hair, 
sans every thing.’ They held up towards 
me their handless arms; unearthly sounds 
gurgled through their throats without pal- 
ates, — in a word, I was horrified. Having 
never seen a leper, I at first knew not what 
to make of it.” It is plain that there is in 
the Old Testament no allusion to any thing 
like this. Medical writers regard it as an 
altogether different disease, and give it the 
name of elephantiasis. The lepers of the 
New Testament were, no doubt, of the Old 
Testament type. It is certainly unneces- 
sary to go beyond the record to add to the 
loathsomeness of the disease, in order to 
increase the wonder of the cure. 


JESUS AND THE LEPER. 


It would seem that the leper drew near 
to Jesus, humbly bowing himself before 
him, saying, ‘‘Lord, if thou wilt, thou 
canst make me clean.” We can imagine 
that there was a drawing back of the crowd, 
and a warning to the leper to depart. But 
the tender and sympathizing heart of Jesus 
always drew him towards the afflicted. He 
went to the leper, to the great surprise of 
the crowd, and with friendly touch brought 
him again within the circle of human sym- 
pathies. How that touch must have thrilled 
the poor, despised outcast, even more than 
the assuring words, ‘‘I will!” 

The better the scholars can be made to 
conceive the hard and desolate condition 
of the leper, the better will they understand 
the lesson Jesus taught by his sympathizing 
touch. Besides being a lesson for the Jews, 
whose absurd notions of defilement bore so 
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heavily upon afflicted men, it was a lesson 
for humanity through all time. 


THE MAN SENT TO THE PRIEST. 


The priest only in the Jewish community 
had authority to pronounce the man cured. 
Jesus directed full compliance with the 
Mosaic law. The man was to keep silent 
in regard to the manner of his cure, till he 
had passed through the ceremony of purifi- 
cation, beer pronounced clean by the 
proper authority, and admitted into the 
congregation of Israel. 

Why this command to silence ? Various 
answers are given. ‘This seems most prob- 
able. The cure was to be a testimony 
unto the people. The man could not be 
admitted to his former place in the com- 
munity, and be allowed to enter the courts 
of the temple, till purified and pronounced 
clean by the priest. Therefore for the 
man’s sake, and for the people’s sake, it 
was better that there be no speaking of the 
means of cure, till the cure itself was put 
beyond question. It is very evident that 
the priests would not have been satisfied 
with any cure wrought by such means. © 

The man, however, was too full of joy to 
keep silence. He blazed abroad the story 
of his cure, and it does not appear that he 
ever presented himself to the priest. 


SPIRITUAL BEARINGS. 


Hints have been given in regard to the 
moral and spiritual bearings of this healing 
of the leper as we have proceeded. The 
trouble is, that the story suggests too much 
for one lesson. The aim should be to have 
the general subject understood, and its 
direct teachings felt. The teacher may be 
strongly moved to dwell upon the appear- 
ance of evil in the life, as the leprous spot 
which shows a corrupting principle at work, 
and the necessity of thorough purification ; 
upon the contaminating influence that 
comes through being on familiar terms 
with the wicked, and the healthful influence 
that goes out of a pure soul as it touches 
others with its own pureness. 
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LESSON XII. 
THE MAN SICK OF THE PALSY. 


Jusus having finished his Galilean tour, 
returned to Capernaum, which had become 
his ‘own city.” There is nothing to in- 
dicate that he had there a house of his own, 
or that any of his immediate family lived 
there. He probably had, in Capernaum 
and its vicinity, warm friends, whose 
houses, as was the house of Peter, were 
always open to him. 

His arrival at a certain house was heralded 
through the town. The people flocked to 
see him. ‘The reports of him that had 
come to them from the towns and villages 
round about had excited to a still higher 
degree their curiosity and wonder. A man 
is never so popular in the town of his 
residence as when he has gained popularity 
abroad. He, whom the Scribes and Phari- 
sees of Jerusalem, and multitudes from 
Decapolis and beyond Jordan, had gone out 
to see and hear, could not fail to excite a 
commotion among the people of his own 
city upon his return home. The house 
where he was, and the doorways were so 
crowded with people, that late comers could 
not gain access to him. 


THE PALSIED MAN. 


In this state of things, four men ap- 
proached, bearing upon a blanket or small 
mattress a palsied man. It would seem 
from this, that he had lost the use of his 
lower limbs. How much he was generally 
affected by the disease that was working in 
his system does not appear. There is some 
reason for thinking that the disease, what- 
ever it was, was brought on by intemperate 
or licentious living. Still, it is not neces- 
sary to think this; as, however caused, it 
would in the sick man’s mind be associated 
with some sin. The direction of Jewish 
thought, in such cases, was towards the sin 
committed rather than towards the nature 
of the disturbance in physical conditions. 


LET DOWN FROM THE ROOF. 
The men could not make their way 
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through the crowd with the sick man. 
But they were not to be baffled. They 
carried him to the roof, and in some way 
lowered him into the presence of Jesus. 
Just how they did this is not clear. The 
ways in which it was supposed to be done 
may be indicated. There are, doubtless, 
in most Sunday-school libraries works con- 
taining illustrations and descriptions of 
Jewish or Syrian houses, which will aid the 
teachers in making the different methods 
of explanation understood. 

The illustration in the last month’s ‘* Day- 
spring,” of Peter, — in prayer on the house- 
top, at Joppa, —will do very well, if nothing 
better offers. 

The messengers from Cornelius are just 
coming through the door or porch into the 
court. Over this porch is a square room 
called the ‘‘ upper chamber.” ‘There is 
latticed window looking inta the court. 
There would be one also on the street side. 
The principal rooms of the house are on 
the side of the court opposite the messen- 
gers. Peter is represented as being on the 
roof over these rooms. On the left of the 
messengers is a door into a side room 
where the master of the house receives his 
ordinary visitors and transacts his business. 
From this room there is a stairway leading 
to the roof. It will be observed that there . 
is a battlement all round the roof to keep 
people from falling off. It was upon some 
such general plan that houses of any pretence 
were built. The central portion was an 
open room or court with a paved floor. 
Access to the roof was sometimes gained 
by a stairway from the court, and some- 
times by a stairway on the outside. Where 
houses joined, it was easy to walk from 
roof to roof. 

The four men could have easily carried 
the sick man to the roof, by some outside 
stairway. As the breaking up of the roof 
would have been attended with much incon- 
venience to those in the room below, many 
commentators are unwilling to believe that 
that was the thing done. Still, the words 
seem to imply that. Jesus was in one of 
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the rooms with the crowd of people. The 
roof was broken up, and the sick man was 
lowered down by cords in front of him. 

It is suggested by some, that the break- 
ing up of the roof was simply the enlarge- 
ment of the opening through which the 
roof was reached from below. By others, 
that over this aperture was a little structure 
to protect the room below from the rain ; and 
that all the men did was to remove that. 
But the most natural explanation, and one 
that meets with much favor, is the one that 
follows. 

Suppose the court to be crowded with 
people, and Jesus to be seated on one side 
of it. An awning is stretched out from the 
house running all round the court to pro- 
tect from the sun. The men on the roof 
remove that portion of the awning over 
Jesus; break away some portion of the 
battlement; and then with cords lower the 
sick man and that whereon he lay from 
the roof into the court near where Jesus 
was sitting. 


HIS SINS FORGIVEN. 


That.the sick man was in some trepida- 
tion, nervously excited, in thus being 
ushered into the presence of Jesus, can 
easily be conceived. How would the great 
Teacher receive him? How would he 
regard the sin, which had brought God’s 
hand so heavily upon him? 

Jesus addressed himself to his frame of 
mind, and adjusted his words to the man’s 
thought. ‘‘Son, be of good cheer; thy 
sins be forgiven thee.” These were just 
the words needed to allay his fears, and 
assure him of the Master’s favor. However 
the words sounded to others, they probably 
had no other meaning to him than that he 
was to be cured of his malady. From the 
circumstances of the case, one is fully justi- 
fied in believing that the forgiveness as- 
serted had relation to the malady and 
nothing beyond. From the very nature of 
forgiveness the same conclusion would be 
drawn. Whatever might have been the 
opinion of Jesus in regard to the nature of 
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disease, he then spoke in harmony with the 
thought that was in the minds of all who 
heard him. 


BLASPHEMY. 


Why, then, did some present account his 
words blasphemy? None, they said, could 
forgive sins, but God alone; and Jesus in 
announcing this man’s sins forgiven had 
somehow to them seemed to blaspheme 
God. 

Taking the real meaning of blasphemy, 
speaking evil against one, attempting to 
lessen the dignity and authority of a supe- 
rior, it seems difficult to understand how 
the words of Jesus could be considered 
blasphemy. <A little thought, however, 
will solve the difficulty. These Jews still 
held Jesus in a low estimation. He was 
one of the common people, far inferior to 
themselves. It was no blasphemy in Moses, 
or in the prophets, to speak as if they 
knew the counsels of God. But for Jesus, 
the unlearned Galilean, the companion of 
unlettered fishermen, to pretend to know 
the secret working of the Divine mind, 
was degrading God in the eyes of the peo- 
ple. The telling this sick man that his 
sins were forgiven was telling him what 
could only be known from God; and to 
pretend that God would single out a man 
like Jesus, to reveal his counsels to, was 
placing so low an estimate upon the Divine 
character as to be blasphemy. 


THE ANSWER. 


Announcing the sins forgiven, or the 
disease cured were one and the same thing. 
So Jesus replies, Whether is easier to say, 
the one or the other? And to show that 
he spake not without authority, he bade the 
man arise, take up that on which he was 
lying and go to his home. The man 
obeyed. Somehow, it would seem that the 
word of Jesus aroused the man’s energy, 
sent the life-currents to the weak limbs; 
and once more the man’s muscles were 
subject to his will. 
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AUTHORITY OF JESUS. 


This was not personal. He did not 
assume that the power to forgive sins was in 
himself; but he spoke from his knowledge 
of spiritual law, — from the revealings 
of God in his own soul. He spoke in the 
language of the time to the fullest compre- 
hension possible of the men who were 
gathered about him. His words come, or 
should come to us, with greater fulness of 
meaning. The false notions and absurd 
prejudices of those he strove to enlighten 
have passed away ; but the authority of that 
spiritual law he revealed has not, and 
cannot pass away. 


LESSON XIII. 
MATTHEW AND HIS FEAST. 


Ir was not necessary for Jesus to seek 
the people. They sought him. In what- 
ever public place he appeared, a crowd 
gathered about him. It is not to be sup- 
posed that this crowd was composed of 
persons eager for the truth. The same 
motives would bring people together in 
that day as in the present time. No doubt 
there were some reverent and earnest men, 
who had learned to hunger for his words ; 
but with most, the prevailing motive was that 
of curiosity. It was the wonder-working, 
not the truth-declaring man, the multitude 
sought. The remarkable self-possession of 
‘Jesus, the readiness and aptness with which 
he replied to questions, his evident supe- 
riority to the learned scribes, though him- 
self unlearned, would have great effect 
upon those who came to listen; and have, 
also, an attracting influence. 

Not long after the occurence described 
in the last lesson, Jesus walked upon the 
shore of the lake. The men engaged on 
the shore, and the men from the fishing- 
boats flocked about him as usual. He spoke 
to them in a plain, practical way as was his 
custom. May be, by some parable, or 
some thought suggested by the surrounding 
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scene, he found an entrance into some 
minds for the truth. 

He walked on and came to a little build- 
ing, just where the main road met the lake- 
shere, and there saw the collector of 
customs seated, receiving the government 
dues on the produce and merchandise 
brought down to cross the lake, or which 
had been brought from the other side. 
This man he called from his employment 
to become his follower and co-worker. 


MATTHEW. 


The name of this tax-collector is given 
by Mark and Luke as Levi. The first 
gospel calls him Matthew. He is supposed 
to be the same person who wrote the first 
gospel. The three accounts are so much 
alike, that it is quite clear they refer to the 
same person, though there are not wanting 
able Biblical critics who contend that they 
refer to two different persons. 

No intimation is given in regard to the 
change of name from Levi to Matthew. 
But the change can be accounted for on 
the same principle as in the cases of Peter 
and Paul. Gesenius, a most eminent He- 
brew scholar, makes the word Matthew, from 
its derivation, mean ‘‘ the gift of God.” It 
is probable that the change of name marked 
the change from the old life to the new. 

That there was a previous acquaintance 
between Jesus and Matthew is almost 
certain. It would have been impossible 
for a man sitting in so public a place as 
the receipt of customs not to have heard 
all about what Jesus had done in Caper- 
naum, and in other places. His curiosity 
‘would have been aroused, and have led him 
to improve his opportunities of seeing and 
hearing Jesus. It is likely, also, that as a 
Jew he attended the services of the syna- 
gogue, and had there been a listener to the 
words of Jesus, and an observer of his 
acts. On the other hand, Jesus must have 
learned his character, either from obser- 
vation, or by conversation with him. The 
call, therefore, and its prompt acceptance 
grew out of previous experience. 
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It is contended by some that Matthew 
was one of those called the ‘Lord’s 
brethren,” being «brother of James the 
Less. With more probability, it may be 
argued that he had become a} disciple of 
Jesus, but continued at his} old employ- 
ment, as did Peter and John to theirs, till 
called to join himself permanently to Jesus, 
and become a companion in his ministry. 


PUBLICANS. 


In one of the early lessons the employ- 
ment and the position of the publicans 
were described. It will be well to give 
here, however, what may be necessary to 
make the subject of the present lesson 
understood. 

The method of raising taxes in the 
Roman empire was quite different from the 
method that prevails in our own coun- 
try. Here it is established by law just 
what the tax shall be, and government 
officers are appointed to collect it. But at 
Rome the privilege of collecting the taxes 
in the provinces was bought by certain men. 
That is, they paid into the treasury of the 
empire so much money, and had the privi- 
lege of collecting the taxes in given dis- 
tricts on their own account. Their aim 
was to collect more than they paid. These 
men were called publicanit. The word 
means farmers-general of the public rev- 
enue. They did not collect the revenue 
themselves, but sold out portions of their 
districts to others, and these again to still 
others, who did the collecting from the 
people. This was called farming out the 
taxes. 

To illustrate, suppose this government 
sold the revenue to be collected in Ohio 
to Senator Smith for one million dollars. 
Senator Smith sells out each county of 
Ohio to different men for a certain sum 
from each. But the whole amount he 
receives is $1,200,000. He is a farmer- 
general. The men he sells to are an in- 
ferior class of farmers. The Zaccheus 
mentioned in the gospels was probably 
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one of this class, But these want to make 
a profit, and they sell out to men in the 
towns and cities, or make some arrange- 
ment with them to collect the taxes of the 
people. But these last, also, wish to get 
something out of it, so they, instead of con- 
fining themselves to a mere legal collection 
of the taxes, practise all sorts of ways to 
get as much money out of the people as 
they can. The Romans called the collec- 
tors and inferior farmers, not publicani, but 
portitores. The New Testament transla- 
tors, however, took the term publicans for 
this last class. 

These men under any circumstances 
would be very unpopular in a community. 
But still more unpopular would they be in 
a conquered province, despoiling the people 
for the benefit of their foreign masters. 
That the Jews hated the publicans was 
therefore quite natural. But their scorn 
and hatred were most intense towards 
those of their own nation who thus entered 
the service of a foreign power, and prac- 
tised extortion upon their own countrymen. 
It is very evident that only the lowest class 
of Jews would put themselves in such a 
position. 

It will be seen from this account of the 
publicans why Matthew could give up his 
employment at once, and what was the 
sacrifice he made. He .was not a public 
officer, responsible to the government, 
and to which he must render up his ac- 
counts. He probably owed nothing to his 
superior; and his withdrawal from tax- 
collecting was simply a financial loss to 
himself. 


EXCLUSIVENESS. 


The strict Jews held as little intercourse 
with foreigners as possible. They would 
not mingle socially with those classes of 
their own nationality, who were lax in their 
observance of the Mosaic and traditional 
laws, or less exclusive than themselves. 
Hating with publicans and sinners was a 
sort of fraternization with the immoral 
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classes, which they shrunk back from with 
great horror. No better evidence of the 
character of a man than the company he 
keeps, they thought. He who associated 
with publicans and sinners must be a man 
of like character with them. The idea 
that publicans and sinners were worth 
saving from the low ways and vices into 
which they had fallen had never’ entered 
their minds. 


THE FEAST. 


Matthew was evidently not one of the 
poorest class of Jews. He made a great 
feast in honor of his Master. He invited 
his old friends as well as his new. They 
should understand that he entered upon 
his new life not because he despised 
them, but because a better life had been 
opened to him. They should know the 
new Teacher, and become learners of him, 
if they would. How many of the publicans 
who were present were influenced by the 
occasion and received the words of Jesus 
into honest hearts is not known. But it is 
not difficult to believe that Matthew’s feast 
was the occasion of a better life to many. 

From such a feast the Master would not 
hold himself back. Motives of expediency 
never entered into his calculations. He 
had touched with friendly hand the unclean 
leper, and restored him to the life he had 
long been shut out from; he could go into 
the presence of publicans and sinners, 
recline with them at table, eat with them 
of the common food, join in friendly con- 
verse, that he might reach their hearts, and 
draw into a purer and nobler life. 

This seems to have been the first occasion 
of his coming into social relations with the 
lower class of society in a public way. 
This feast probably took place in the court, 
or in a room open to the court. Visitors 
always went wherever Jesus was. Among 
these on this occasion were some of the 
Pharisaic class. The conversation with the 
disciples probably took place after the meal. 
They knew not how to answer the question 
put to them in such scornful and condem- 
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natory tones, —‘‘ Doth he eat and drink 
with publicans and sinners?” But Jesus 
had also heard; and how quick and com- 
plete the answer! The rebuke was now 
upen the other side. The Pharisees were 
not so dull as not to feel the force of the 


reply. 
THE QUOTATION. 


The best prophets had continually 
warned the Jews of their formalism, and 
announced with startling emphasis that 
God would not receive their sacrifices, 
their ritualistic observances, unless the 
spirit of righteousness was in their hearts. 
Amos represents the Almighty as saying, 
‘‘T hate, I despise your feast-days, and I 
will not dwell in your solemn assemblies. 
Though ye offer me burnt offerings and 
your meat offerings, I will not accept them ; 2 
and this because of the wickedness of the 
people. Hosea, after calling the people to 
repentance, represents God as saying: 
‘¢ For I desired mercy, and not sacrifice,” 
—the Hebrew words implying that God 
desired mercy rather than sacrifice. 

Jesus in addition to the apt reply he had 
made quoted their own prophet against 
them. It was plain, or should be, even to 
the most ritualistic Jew, that God preferred 
kindness of heart, righteousness in the life, 
above all outward observances. 


THE TEACHING. 


Christianity goes among the poor and 
despised to make rich and noble; among 
the sinful and vile to make pure and clean. 


THE LESSONS DATED. 


For the convenience of those who desire 
to have the day of the month indicated 
in connection with the lessons, we have 
adopted a method of affixing the date, 
which will answer their purpose, without 
being any annoyance to those who would 
prefer no reference to time. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


PorticaL Dramas FOR Home AND SCHOOL. 
By Mary L. Cobb. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 


This little work strikes us very favor- 
ably. Some of the dramas are arranged 
from standard authors, —as ‘‘ Lady of the 
Lake” from Walter Scott; some are com- 
pilations, —as ‘‘ The Coming of Spring,” 
which introduces selections from Mrs. 
Hemans, Bryant, and Leigh Hunt; and 
others are original. Among these dramas 
are ; ‘‘ Moses in the Bulrushes” by Hannah 
More; ‘‘ Feast of Tabernacles” by Henry 
Ware; and ‘‘ The Coming of the Messiah” 
by S. H. Winkley. 


Pronouncinc Hanpsoox of words often 
mispronounced. By Richard Soule and 
Loomis J. Campbell. Same publishers. 


A handy pocket-volume, containing three 
thousand words that are to a considerable 
extent mispronounced, with the correct 
pronunciation plainly denoted. Very few 
people can look it through without being con- 
victed of blunders in their pronunciation. 


THe River or Lire. A Sunday-school 
Song-book, by H. S. Perkins and Wm. 
W. Bentley. Boston: Oliver Ditson 
& Co. 


This little work contains many pretty 
tunes for general use in Sunday schools, 
and a number for infant classes. The 
hymns are not exactly in line with Unita- 
rian teaching. 


Tue Vox Humana. Published at Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., and at Chicago, IIl. 
Edited by Charles Barnard. 

An excellent musical journal, issued 
monthly, at one dollar per year. ‘The 
December number is before us. With its 
Christmas ballads, carols, and history of 
Christmas music, it is worth the whole 
year’s subscription. 


“Tue flighty purpose never is o’ertook, 
Unless the deed go with it.” 
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GIVING. 


GivE! give! 
The sun gives ever, so the earth 
What it can give; so much ’tis worth. 
The ocean gives in many ways, — 
Gives paths, gives fishes, rivers, bays; 
So too the air; it gives us breath; 
When it stops giving, in comes Death. 
Give, give, be always giving; 
Who gives nothing is not living. 
The more we give, 
The more we live! 


Give! give! 
God’s love hath in us wealth upheaped; 
Only by giving is it reaped. 
The body withers, and the mind, 
If pent in by a selfish rind. 
Give strength, give thought, give deeds, give 
pelf, 
Give love, give tears, and give thyself. 
Give, give, be always giving; 
Who gives nothing is not living. 
The more we give, 
The more we live. 
George H. Calvert. 


SCIENCE AND CLEANLINESS. 


Ir is said that Isaac T. Hopper, a well- 
known Quaker philanthropist, would some- 
times accost a boy with a dirty face, — 
‘* My son, did you ever study chemistry ? ” 
The boy would look up in amazement, 
replying, ‘‘ No, sir; I never heard of such 
a thing.”—‘‘O, it is a most beautiful 
study! I will tell you how you can study 
it. Go home, get some clean water and 
some soap; put the soap in the water and 
rub it, and it will make a most beautiful 
lather. Go, do it; and then put some of 
the lather upon your face. 
think how beautiful it is!” 


O, you cannot 
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Pyare NOse lade DECEMBER, 1873. Lessons 10-18. 
LESSON X.— UNCLEANNESS. 
[DEc. 7.] 


“Create my nature pure within, 
And form my soul averse to sin; 
Let thy good Spirit ne’er depart; 
Nor hide thy presence from my heart.” 


ScrIPTURE. 


The carcasses of every beast which divideth the 
hoof and is not cloven-footed, nor cheweth the cud, 
are unclean unto you: every one that toucheth 
them shall be unclean. And whatsoever goeth 
upon his paws, among all manner of beasts that 
go on all four, those are unclean unto you: whoso 
toucheth their carcass shall be unclean until 
the even. 


Ley. x1. 26, 28. 


WATTS. 
Num. x1x. 16, 22. 


And whosoever toucheth one that is slain with 
a sword in the open fields, or a dead body, ora 
bone of a man, or a grave, shall be unclean 
seven days. 


And whatsoever the unclean person touch? 
eth shall be unclean; and the soul that toucheth 
it shall be unclean until even. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What does clean mean? 

2. What does wnclean mean? 

8. If you touch unclean things, does your skin 
become soiled? 

4, How can you remove the stain? 

5. Have you ever heard any one speak of an 
unclean heart? 

6. What could make your heart unclean? 

[Wicked desires; feelings that lead you to do 
wrong. | 

7. Can such uncleanness be washed away with 
water? 

8. What did the Psalmist mean when he asked 
God to create in him ‘‘a new heart’’? 

9. How can you get the uncleanness out of your 
character ? 

10. What is the answer when the Psalmist asks, 
‘¢ Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord’? ? 

[“ He that bath clean hands and a pure heart.’’] 


FOR OLDER 


1. How many kinds of uncleanness were alluded 
to in the questions above? 

2. How may these each be designated ? 

[Physical, moral, and ceremonial. ] 

3. What is physical uncleanness? 

4, What is moral ? 

5. What is ceremonial ? 

[The Jewish religion consisted largely in the 
observance of certain rites or ceremonies. The 
law establishing these is called the ceremonial law. ] 

6. How would you state the difference between 
the moral law and the ceremonial ? ‘ 

7. To which do the Ten Commandments be- 


long? 


11. By clean hands, is it meant hands free from 
dirt, or hands that do no evil? 

12. What sort of uncleanness do the Scripture 
verses of this lesson refer to? 

[Still another kind; but this was peculiar to the 
Jewish religion. ] 

18. In what did it consist? 

[In having certain diseases, and in having 
touched certain things that were by the Mosaic 
Law unclean. ]} 

14. What was the effect of this uncleanness ? 

{The man who was thus unclean could not min- 
gle with other Jews socially, or in public worship, 
for a certain time, nor till he had complied with 
certain rules. ] 

15. What was the object of these rules? 

[In part, to keep the Jews from uncleanness of 
body and uncleanness of life.] 

16. What uncleanness should be most avoided ? 


SCHOLARS. 


8. Did ceremonial uncleanness imply any vio- 
lation of the moral law? 

9. Which did the Jews seem to regard with the 
greater aversion, moral or ceremonial unclean- 
ness? 

10. Read Matt. xxiii. 25. Can you explain 
these words of Jesus in connection with the pres- 
ent lesson? 

11. Did Moses, in teaching the Israelites to avoid 
outward uncleanness, intend, also, the avoidance 
of inward? 

12. Does the ceremonial suggest the spiritual ? 

13. Does Jesus say to men, Observe certain 
forms; or, Be ye inwardly pure? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


Uncleanness in its physical and spiritual aspects; ceremonial uncleanness; regulations in regard to 
it; their sanitary influence; religious; spiritual analogies. 
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LESSON XI.—THE HEALING OF THE LEPER. 


ee “Let all thy goodness by our minds be seen, 
Let all thy mercy on our souls be sealed : 
Lord, if thou wilt, thy power can make us clean ; 
Oh speak the word, thy servants shall be healed!” 


Scripture. Marx 1. 40-45. 


Noyes’s Translation. 


J. F. CLARKE. 


[Read Marv. vrir. 2-4; 


Luxe v. 12-16.] 


And there cometh a leper to him beseeching 
him, and kneeling down, saying to him, If thou 
wilt, thou canst cleanse me. And Jesus, moved 
with compassion, put forth his hand and 
touched him, and saith, I will; be thou cleansed. 
And immediately the leprosy left him, and he 
was cleansed. And sternly charging him, he 
immediately sent him away, saying to him, See 


that thou say nothing to any one; but go 
show thyself to the priest, and offer for thy 
cleansing what Moses commanded for a tes- 
timony to them. But he went away, and began 
to publish it constantly, and to spread the matter 
abroad, so that Jesus could no more enter a city 
openly, but was without in desert places; and they 
came to him from every quarter. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What was the subject of the last lesson of last 
month ? 

2. Who came to Jesus in one of the cities? 

3. What is the disease called that makes a man 
a leper? 

[Lep’-ro-sy. It is a disease in which the skin 
becomes covered with fine scales, and looks white 
as snow. ] : i 

4. How did the Jews regard lepers? 

[As being punished by God for some sin.] 

5. How did they treat them? 

[They compelled them to go away from their 
homes, and live by themselves outside of the 
towns and villages. | 

6. Would a Jew go near a leper? 

[No: he would avoid him, and would not touch 
him, or be touched by him. 

7. Was there a Jewish king who became a leper ? 


[Yes: Uz-zi/-ah. He had to leave his palace 
and go away from the people.] 

8. If there were lepers in our country, should 
we treat them so? 

[No: we should build hospitals for them, and 
try to cure them. 

9. What did the leper say to Jesus? 

10. What do you think he meant by that? 

11. Did Jesus draw back from him? 

12.. How did he feel towards him ? 

13. What did Jesus do? 

14. How do you think the leper felt when Jesus 
laid his hand so kindly upon him? 

_ Can your hands sometimes cure a sufferer’s 

ain 

16. Did the leper after he was cured do as Jesus 
wished ? 

17. Why ought he to have obeyed Jeus? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What was leprosy ? 

2. Why was the disease regarded with abhor- 
rence ? 

[In addition to the natural aversion to conta- 
gious cutaneous diseases, there was the feeling that 
this peculiarly marked God’s displeasure at some 
grievous sin.] 

8. What was to be done when there was an ap- 
pearance that excited the suspicion of leprosy ? 

[Lev. xiii. 2, 3.] 

4. In ascertained cases of leprosy,what followed ? 

[Lev. xiii. 45, 46.] 

5. Was the disease curable? 

[The Jews knew no method of cure. The disease 
sometimes disappeared; but the cure was always 
attributed to God.] 

6. Does the disease still exist in the East? 

[Yes: in some form or other. But that terrible 
disease which some modern writers describe as lep- 


rosy is another disease, called, by medical writers 
elephantiasis (el-e-fan-ti’ a-sis). | 

7. How near to Jesus do you suppose the leper 
approached ? 

8. What does the phrase in Matthew, “and 
worshipped him,” mean ? 

9. What do the words of the leper imply that 
he thought? 

10. Describe the manner in which you think 
Jesus spoke and acted. 

11. What was the probable effect upon the peo- 
ple who stood by ? 

12. What is meant by the leper’s being cleansed ? 

13. What directions did Jesus give him? 

[Read Lev. xiv. 1-32, to learn what the cere- 
mony of cleansing was. ] 

14. Why did Jesus give such directions? 
- 15. What does Jesus in his treatment of the leper 
teach us? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


Biblical leprosy; Mosaic rules in regard to it; probable reasons for 


such rules; how the disease 


was regarded by the Jews; the leper who approached Jesus; the significancy of the touch of Jesus; 
the by-standers; the ceremony of purification; why Jesus directed its observance. 
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LESSON XII.— THE MAN SICK OF THE PALSY. 


[DEc. 21.] 


“ Light of the soul, O Saviour blest! 
Soon as thy presence fills the breast, 


Darkness and guilt 


are put to flight, 


And all is sweetness and delight.” 


Scriprurn. Marx 11. 1-12, Noyes’s Translation. 


And after some days he again entered Caperna- 
um; and it was reported that he was in the house. 
And many were gathered together, so that there 
was no longer room for them, even at the door; 
and he was speaking the word to them. And they 
come to him, bringing one that was palsied, borne 
by four men. And not being able to bring him to 
him on account of the crowd, they took off the roof 
where he was; and when they had broken an open- 
ing, they let down the bed whereon the palsied 
man lay. And Jesus, seeing their faith, saith to 
the palsied man, Son, thy sins are forgiven. 
But there were some of the scribes sitting there 
and reasoning in their hearts, Why doth this man 


BREVIARY. 


[Marr. 1x. 1-8; Luxe v. 17-26.] 


speak thus? He blasphemeth; who can forgive 
sins but God only? And Jesus, immediately per- 
ceiving in his spirit that they reasoned thus witbin 
themselves, saith to them, Why do ye reason 
thus in your hearts? Which is easier? to say 
to the palsied man, Thy sins are forgiven? or 
to say, Arise, and take up thy bed and go? 
But that ye may know that the Son of man hath 
authority on earth to forgive sins,—he saith to 
the palsied man, —I say to thee, Arise, take up 
thy bed and go to thy house. And he arose, 
and immediately took up:the bed and went forth 
before them all; so that they were all amazed, and 
gave glory to God, saying, We never saw it thus. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. To what city did Jesus return after his Gali- 
lean tour? 

2. Why does Matthew call that Jesus’ ‘‘own 
city”? 

8. Do you suppose he had a house there, or that 
he made some friend’s house his home ? 

4, Was it told about the city when he arrived 
home? 

5. What did the people do? - 

6. Who tried to get to him when he was talking 
to the people? 

7. Why could they not? 

8. What did they then do? 

9. How did they know but it would displease 
Jesus? 


10. What do you call it in the men that led 
them to do as they did? 


FOR OLDER 


1. How does Matthew’s account of the cure of 
the palsied man differ from the other accounts ? 

2. What was the connection between sin and 
disease, in the minds of the Jews? 

3. What is the disease that we call palsy, or, 
more generally, paralysis ? 

4. What do you imagine to have been the posi- 
tion of Jesus and of the crowd? 

5. What do you understand the method of get- 
ting the sick man before Jesus to have been? 

6. What does each of the three gospel writers 
give as the salutation of Jesus to the sick man? 

7. What was probably their effect upon him ? 

8. What is the meaning of blasphemy? 


11. Do you understand how the houses of the 
Jews were built? 

12. What sort of a disease was the “palsy”? 

[It may not have been just what we call palsy ; 
but itis clear the man could not walk. ] 

13. What did Jesus say to the sick man? 

14. Was not that a strange thing to say? 

15. What do you suppose made him say it ? 

[Remember that the Jews thought sickness was 
a punishment for sin. ] 

16. Did the scribes and Pharisees look as if Jesus 
had no right to say it? 

17. What did he do to show them that he had 
a right? 

18. Do you think he had the right? 

19. Was it the loving spirit of God in Jesus that 
made him know the man’s sins were forgiven ? 


SCHOLARS. 


[The Greek term has a wider range of meaning 
than the English,—including any speaking against 
men, as slander, reproach, derision. ] 

9. On what grounds did the scribes think Jesus 
was guilty of blasphemy ? 

10. Can you explain how it was that Jesus could 
speak as he did? : 

11. According to the theory of the Jews, had the 
peas sins been forgiven would the disease disap- 
pear? 

12. What did Jesus next do? 

13. What is it to speak with authority ? 

14. What was the authority with which Jesus 
spoke? 


: OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


Comparison of accounts; which probably the most accurate 


; perseverance of the sick man’s friends; 


method of reaching Jesus; the assuring words of Jesus; shock to the Jewish mind; blasphemy; the 


answer of Jesus; the nature of his authority. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


LESSON XIII.—MATTHEW AND HIS FEAST. 


[DE¢. 28.] 
** He left his trade, he 


left his gold ; 


His heart grew large, his breast was bold ; 
He went disciple true to be, 
.For Christ had told him, Follow me.” 


G. BARMBY. 


Scripture. Marx 11. 18-17. Noyes’s Translation. [Marr. 1x. 9-18; Lux v. 27-82.]_ 


And he went forth again to the lake; and all the 
multitude came to him, and he taught them. And 
passing along, he saw Levi, the son of Alpheus, 
sitting at the custom-house; and he saith to him, 
Follow me. And he arose and followed him. 
And it happened that he was reclining at table in 
his house; and many publicans and sinners were 
reclining with Jesus and his disciples; for there 


were many, and scribes of the Pharisees were also 
following him. And when they saw that he was - 
eating with the publicans and sinners, they said to 
his disciples, Doth he eat and drink with publicans 
and sinners? And Jesus, hearing it, saith to them, 
They who are well do not need a physician, 
but they who are sick. I came not to call 
righteous men, but sinners. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What lake is meant? 

2. Can you think of Jesus standing on its shore, 
speaking to the people ? 

8. Soon he walks along, and comes to a building 
called what? 

4. Who is the officer there to receive the taxes ? 

5. Why do the gospel-writers differ in regard to 
his name? 

[We do not know. Maybe his name was changed 
after he joined Christ, just as Simon’s was. ] 

6. What did Jesus say to him? 

7. Did this man reply, I cannot now, but I will 
by and by? 

8. What did he do? 

9. What! leave his office that very minute? 

10. Are you as prompt in obeying when called 
to some duty? : 

11. What did Matthew do a few days after? 


FOR OLDER 


1. How much had Jesus been at Capernaum, 
and what had he done there? 

2. How generally, then, do you suppose he had 
become known? 

3. What is it likely that Matthew knew in re- 
gard to him? 

4. Can you think of any reasons why Jesus may 
have singled him out for a special friend ? 

5. Why were the publicans so despised and 
hated ? 

[ Remember, they were in the service of a foreign 
power. | 

6. Why were the Pharisees so averse to eating 
with Gentiles and publicans ? 

{Among other reasons, they feared they should 
partake of that which was, according to their rigid 
notions, ‘‘ unclean,” —eat the meat of animals 
that had not been killed by a Jewish butcher, or of 
produce that had not been “ tithed.’*] 


[He made a great feast at his house, and invited 
Jesus and his new friends, with his old friends. ] 

12. What are the men who collected the taxes 
called, in the New Testament ? 

13. Then Matthew was a what? 

14. Did the Jews like this class of men? 

[No: they disliked them very much.] 

15. Would the strict Jews eat with them and be 
on friendly terms with them ? 

16. What did the scribes say when they saw 
Jesus eating with such men? 

17. What did Jesus answer ? 

18. Was not that a grand reply? 

19. Would anybody think of saying to a doctor, 
Why do you go among sick people? 

20. Does the Pharisees’ way of despising people 
“4 Lg so much good as Jesus’ way of loving 
them ‘ 


SCHOLARS. 


7. Would they look upon Jesus as not strictly 
keeping the ceremonial law ? 

8. What would this lead them to think of him? 

9. What is it to be morally or spiritually dis- 
eased ? 

10. What was the object of Jesus in his min- 
istry ? 

_11. Must not his answer to the Pharisees have 
silenced them ? 

12. In Matthew’s account of the feast, what quo- 
ae is made from the Old Testament, Hosea 
Vi. 

13. What is the meaning of “mercy” an 
‘sacrifice’? as there needy y a 

14. Can you put the quoted passage into words 
that would be directly applicable to the occasion ? 

15. What course does Jesus teach his followers 
to take in regard to the suffering and sinful? 

16. Do men follow this course ? 


OUTLINE, FOR ADVANCKD CLASSES. 


Interest awakened in Capernaum; 
its prom i 
reply of Jesus; the Christian position in regard to 


gatherings on the. lake shore; occupation of Matthew; the call; 
pt acceptance; the feast; the publicans; Pharisaic notions; the question of the scribes; the 


the sinful. 


